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Subject:     "BAKING  QUESTIONS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

— ooOoo — 

Who  was  the  statistician  who  estimated  that  if  all  the  "biscuits  "burned 
"by  careless  "baking  were  set  end  to  end,  they  would  reach  from  —  "but  no.     I  don't 
want  to  tell  you  how  far  this  man  figured  they  would  reach.     It  might  make  you 
gloomy  —  that  picture  of  "blackened  ruined  biscuits  stretching  out  for  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  miles. 

But  one  of  the  week's  letters  brought  that  picture  to  ray  mind.  This 
letter  comes  from  a  young  housekeeper  who  asks  for  baking  information,  partic- 
ularly information  on  oven  temperatures.     She  explains  in  her  letter:     "You  see, 
the  way  I  manage  --  or  don' t  manage  my  oven  is  raising  the  cost  of  living  in  our 
home  and  also  spoiling  my  husband's  peace  of  mind.     He  likes  hot  breads  very 
much  --  biscuits,  muffins,  hot  cornbread,  and  so  on.     I  try  to  make  these  but 
most  of  ray  efforts  find  their  way  to  the  garbage  can.     One  time  I  burn  the 
batch,  and,  like  as  not,  the  next  time  they  take  so  long  to  bake  that  they  come 
out  dry,  flat  and  hard." 

As  we  were  saying  --  that  is,  as  the  statistician  was  saying,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  oven  temperatures  are  bugbears  to  many  women  and  the  cause 
of  much  wasted  food.    And  as  the  young  housekeeper  says  in  her  letter,  that  is 
hard  on  the  household  pocketbook. 

What's  more,  it  is  an  unnecessary  waste  nowadays.     Of  course,  once  upon 
a  time,  housekeepers  learned  about  oven  temperatures  by  the  trial  and  error 
method.     Naturally,  they  spoiled  many  biscuits  and  cakes  and  so  on  during  the 
process.     Old-fashioned  cooks  tested  the  temperature  of  the  oven  by  feeling  how 
hot  the  air  inside  was  with  their  hand,  or  by  putting  some  paper  in  and  counting 
the  rainutes  it  took  to  turn  brown.     Experienced  cooks  did  pretty  well  with  these 
two  methods.    But  we  have  more  accurate  and  far  easier  ways  of  testing  oven 
temperatures  today.     Oven  thermometers  are  available  to  everyone.     If  your  oven 
is  not  equipped  with  one,  you  can  buy  one.    They  aren't  expensive  and  soon  pay 
for  themselves  by  the  amount  of  food  they  save  from  mishap. 

As  for  learning  the  right  temperature  for  various  baked  dishes,  the  foods 
workers  have  spent  many  years  investigating  this.     So  nowadays  most  reliable 
recipes  give  the  baking  temperature  and  give  it  in  degrees  so  you  can  have  your 
oven  set  exactly  before  you  put  the  food  in. 
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Now  a  special  point  or  two  a"bout  baking  hot  "breads.     You  will  usually  find 
that  recipes  for  "bread  "baked  in  a  loaf  or  in  a  large  pan  call  for  a  sloirer  oven 
than  "Dread- mixtures  like  hiscuits  and  muffins  that  "bake  in  small  amounts.  This 
is  "because  a  large  compact  mass  takes  longer  to  heat  through  and  in  a  hot  oven 
the  surface  may  "burn  "before  the  center  is  cooked.     If  "oaked  at  the  right  temper- 
ature, a  quick  loaf-'bread  is  done  when  it  shrinks  from  the  pan.    But  for  safety 
you  can  test  it  as  you  do  cake  —  with  a  clean  straw  or  toothpick. 

Many  housekeepers  find  that  a  time  and  temperature  chart  for  baking  posted 
on  the  wall  or  somewhere  near  the  stove  is  a  great  convenience.     Instead  of  look- 
ing up  the  time  and  temperature  in  the  cook-"book  each  time  they  "bake,  they  can 
just  glance  at  the  wall  and  remind  themselves,  for  example,  that  "biscuits  take 
13  to  15  minutes  at  k^C  degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  that  corn"bread  takes  from  30  to 
35  minutes  at  ^00  degrees,  and  so  on. 

By  the  way,  you  can  get  relia"ble  baking  guides  from  most  State  colleges 
of  home  economics,  or  from  your  country  home  demonstration  agent,  or  from  one  of 
the  Department-of-Agri culture  bulletins  called  "Home  Baking. " 

IThile  we  are  on  the  subject  of  baking,  I  may  just  as  well  finish  up  the 
other  baking  questions  that  have  been  coming  in  recently. 

One  listener  asks  why  milk  is  considered  such  a  desirable  liquid  for  not 
only  yeast  bread  but  also  quick  breads,   cake  and  cookies.     I  have  three  good 
answers  for  that  question  —  first,   flavor,   second,  texture,  and  last  but  not 
least,   food  value.     You  can  use  whole  milk,   skimmed  milk,  powdered  milk  or  evap- 
orated milk  in  these  baked  mixturos.     Using  milk  in  baking  is  one  way  to  supply 
the  family's  daily  milk  quota.     And  it  makes  better  tasting  and  better  textured 
products.     What  about  using  sour  milk  in  these  mixtures?    The  foods  people  find 
that  you  can  substitute  sour  milk  for  sweet  milk  successfully  in  most  cakes  and 
cookies  and  in  all  quick  breads  except  popovers,  provided  you  adjust  the  leaven- 
ing to  the  change.     By  that,  they  mean  substituting  soda  for  some  of  the  baking 
powder.     Th^  say  that  a  scant  half  teaspoon  of  soda  is  about  the  right  amount 
for  each  cup  of  sour  milk.     They  consider  this  equal  to  the  leavening  effect  of 
U  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,   if  the  milk  is  acid  enough  to  react  with  the  soda. 

The  last  question  comes  from  a  bewildered  listener  who  says  that  some  of 
her  recipes  advise  putting  the  soda  in  with  the  sour  milk  in  mixing  and  others 
say  to  put  the  soda  in  with  the  dry  ingredients.     Which  is  correct? 

Answer:    The  foods  pe-^^le  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  use  the  latter 
method.     They  say  that  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  putting  the  soda  into  the 
sour  milk  means  a  loss  of  leavening  power  because  the  soda  immediately  reacts 
with  the  acid  in  the  milk  and  the  gas  begins  to  escape.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  mix  the  soda  with  the  flour  and  "baking  powder  and  other  dry  ingredients, 
it  will  not  begin  to  act  until  it  is  in  the  batter  or  dough  and  you  are  likely 
to  have  a  better  product. 

Now  here's  a  listener  who  inquires  about  a  good  mixture  for  crust  for 
meat  pie.    Answer:     Make  meat-pie  crust  in  the  same  way  as  baking-powder  biscuit 
dough  but  use  a  little  extra  fat.     If  you  want  to,  you  can  use  fat  from  the  meat 
for  shortening.    Roll  or  pat  the  dough  out  about  a  half  inch  thick  to  the  proper 
size  for  your  baking  dish,  place  it  on  top  of  the  ho_t  meat -and- gravy  mixture  ana 
bake  at  about  U25  degrees  F.  —  that  is,  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature  than  for 
biscuits.     You  notice  that  I  mentioned  having  the  meat-mixture  hot  when  the 
crust  goes  on.     The  crust  bakes  more  evenly  if  this  is  the  case. 


